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cite and bituminous coal. The largest field
contains about seventy-five square miles. It
is north of Prince William Sound, 150 miles
from tidewater, and consists of low grade
lignite and bituminous coal. Before mining
can reach a profitable basis railroads must
be constructed. Most of the coal used in
Alaska is imported from the United States
and Canada, but hundreds of millions of tons
lie in the territory, ready for the miner.

Other Minerals. Rich deposits of copper
have been discovered in the Copper River
country and on Prince of Wales Island, and
silver ore occurs in a number of localities
where gold is found. There are also petro-
leum beds, and on Prince of Wales Island
valuable marble quarries; as yet there has
been no development of these resources.

Vegetation. The islands and mainland of
the Coast district are covered with dense
forests of evergreen trees, which extend up
the mountains to the snow line. In these
forests are found thousands of square miles
of white pine, cedar, fir and Alaska spruce,
all of which are valuable for lumber. West
of Cross Sound and in the Kuskokwim val-
ley the growth of trees is lighter, but the
mountains and hills at the head of this
valley are quite heavily timbered. The valley
of the Yukon contains but few trees, but
during summer sustains an abundant growth
of grass and other herbage. Along the Cop-
per River are also large areas which pro-
duce luxuriant growths of grass. The tun-
dras north of the Yukon contain little but
Arctic vegetation.

Animal Life, The animals of Alaska are
numerous. Commercially, a number of them
are important on account of the value of
their furs. These are the mink, Alaskan fox
(white and blue fox), red and black foxes,
the marten and the fur seal. The seal fish-
eries are located on and around the Pribilof
Islands and are under the control of the
United States Government; so rapidly were
they being killed that hunting- them was for
a period of years prohibited, that the herd
might grow. Pelagic, or open-sea, sealing is
forbidden by treaty between Great Britain,
Japan, Russia, and the United States. The
herd on the Pribilof Islands now numbers
about 1,325,000 seals. The common seal and
the walrus are hunted by the natives, who
make use of all parts of these animals for
food, clothing and other domestic purposes
(see SEAT* , FUE SEAL).
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The importation of reindeer has been a
notable economic factor during recent years.
This work has been in charge of the United
States Bureau of Education. There are about
750,000 reindeer in Alaska, in seventy-nine
herds. The largest herds are in the valley
of the Kuskokwim River. The reindeer serve
as beasts of burden, their flesh is food, and
their skins are used for clothing. (See
REINDEER.)
Pox farming is an increasing industry,
the amount realized from furs totalling more
than $2,000,000 yearly.
Fisheries. The coast waters and rivers
abound in fish. As yet only the salmon
fisheries have been developed, and their out-
put averages about $30,000,000 annually.
The headquarters of the industry are at Ko-
diak Island. The cod, halibut and herring
fishering grounds are more extensive than
those of the Atlantic coast. The United
States Bureau of Fisheries is constantly re-
stocking the salmon streams.
Agriculture. For many years Alaska
was considered a frozen waste, roaming
ground for wild, thick-furred animals. To-
day as far north as Fairbanks strawberries
and all garden vegetables are grown; the
short, hot summers have proved to be long
enough to mature, many crops. The line
which marks the northern limit of cereals
extends across the territory from a little
north of Eagle City to Saint Michaels. South
of this, wheat, oats, rye and barley ripen,
and the soil is of such fertility that it yields
good crops. The abundance of wild grass
assures a good hay crop, and live stock can
be kept through the winter without difficulty.
The Alaska Agricultural Experiment Sta-
tion is developing tillage to an extent that
is encouraging, although there are probably
not over 50,000 square miles of land suitable
for farming. The growing season extends
from June to September.
Transportation. There are 1,550 miles of
automobile and wagon roads, 575 miles of
sled roads, and 5,000 miles of trails connect-
ing the towns with mines and forests. The
most important development in Alaska in
recent years was the building of 1,000 miles
of railroad by the United States government.
The law provided that the routes were to be
determined by the President, that operation
should be by the government or, if
thought to be desirable, on leases for peri-
ods not exceeding ten years, and that $407000r